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CONCERNING IMMORTALITY 
From the concrete web of pictorial ideas, biblical and ecclesias- 
tical, of the return of Christ, the resurrection, the judgment, heaven 
and hell, modern thought disengaged the single basic thread of a doc- 
trine of immortality. Owing to the disharmony between the form 
and the content of those ideas, also between those ideas themselves 
and the new view of the world and of life, ecclesiastical eschatology 
at length succumbed to the processes of criticism. As uncertain 
that the eschatological pictures corresponded to the future realities 
as that the creations of Raphael were real portraits of the holy family, 
or that the pictures of the Greek gods were actual portraits of Zeus 
and Apollo, the modern man came to be willing to surrender, with- 
out much protest, all those old familiar pictures of his ecclesiastical 
household to the unquenchable fires of criticism, satisfied if he 
could but rescue the naked duration of his own life after death. Of 
course, he stipulated continuity of consciousness. Otherwise it 
would not be he, the same man, that persisted — so, at all events, he 
thought at the outset. Faith in immortality, thus understood, be- 
came the kernel of the religiosity of the old rationalist. He would 
rather have given up his God and his Christ than his hope of existence 
after death. In his egoism and eudemonism, he could not see of 
what use God would be to him, what recompense for bearing the 
yoke of Christ there could be, if death ended all. But now abideth 
God, freedom, and immortality — even after the Kantian sifting of 
the old world of ideas — these three; and the greatest of these is im- 
mortality. This absorption of the religious interest in the idea of 
immortality was due to the subjective turn which the modern spirit 
took, and it was perhaps better than stress upon the ideas of an 
extramundane God and a returning Christ with legions of angels. 

But the question was soon raised as to whether the self and its 
endlessness were conceived in the right way. It was not difficult to 
see that the mere idea of endless ortholinear duration of life expressed 
no content of values (merit of the old church doctrine!) for the 
sake of which such life might be desired. By way of the enrichment 
of its belief in immortality, rationalism first hit upon the idea of the 
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so-called recognition after death, the reunion with loved ones that 
had gone before. In the old church doctrine it was the vision of 
God and of Christ that was of main interest, although as an under- 
tone this idea of recognition was not wanting. But the survival of 
the doctrine of hell in rationalism robbed this content of much of 
its comfort, since, on the hypothesis of continuity of conscious- 
ness, one could not be happy in heaven with one's family and 
friends doomed to hell. Reflection at length turned away from 
the painful difficulty, away from the narrow circle of the family; 
man lifted up his eyes to the expanse of the universe, and hoped to 
visit in the hereafter all the suns and systems and stars, one by one, 
that he might come to know the miracle of creation. But on such 
pilgrimages — so it was urged — the everlasting companionship of the 
same souls would be as much a hindrance as a man's whole family 
would be to him on a vacation trip ! In the interest of the perfection 
of the individual, it would be better for him to be transported into 
ever new circles. Such was the fate of the idea of recognition. 

Whoever cares to examine the history of the subject will find that 
there was little gain in the transition from the concrete hereafter of 
the church doctrine to the abstract hereafter of the rationalistic re- 
flection. But idealistic speculation which ensued upon rationalism 
was not satisfied with either the ortholinear duration of life after 
death or the self-contradictory materialism of the church pictures. 
Hence idealism sought to conceive immortality, not as a transcen- 
dent but as an immanent, not as a future but as an eternally present, 
immortality. But an immanent qualitative eternity was not a con- 
ception that could be easily domesticated in the popular conscious- 
ness, inured as it was to the identification of eternal fife with ever- 
lastingness, content with quantitativeness. 

Whereupon once more metaphysics undertook to prove the end- 
less duration of the self-conscious individual after death. At the out- 
set, primacy was given to the argument from the idea of retribution. 
Matters are unequal here and, in the interest of theodicy, must be 
made equal hereafter. Besides, without the prospect of the prize of 
eternal life, men would not be able to keep the commandments of God. 
No morality without immortality. But, as to the former point, it is 
not easy to see how, since reality is equally divinely governed through- 
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out or not at all, the absence of the harmonization of condition and 
worthiness here would prove the presence of such harmonization 
there, rather than precisely the reverse; and, as to the latter point, in 
the present state of thought it is simply dangerous to the best interests 
of society to base morality upon immortality. 

It cannot be denied that in our time faith in immortality has be- 
come uncertain in ever-widening circles where scientific and historical 
investigations and views have taken root; and it is not clear that the 
future will bring a change in this situation. Therefore it does not 
seem pedagogically wise to make the bindingness or the importance 
of moral laws dependent upon so uncertain a factor as faith in a 
future life. Besides, ethics would have no cause to change a single 
one of its propositions whether there was life after death or not. Mo- 
ral laws are the conditions on which human welfare reposes in this 
life; ethics sketches and establishes those conditions by purely im- 
manent considerations. Let me do no wrong because wrong-doing 
is in conflict with my own nature, and because it keeps me from the 
knowledge and love of God. Whether my spirit be immortal or 
not, let me prefer virtue and piety and nobleness; let me not forget 
that riches and poverty are of the spirit. " Have I but one life to 
live, let me pitch that high," is a much better motto than, " Let us 
eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we die." Furthermore, I 
know not to what better use we can put the present eclipse of faith 
in immortality than to spend the time in the production of some 
homely mundane values, while the old-time glories of the blue eter- 
nity above us are hidden from our eyes. To learn to live cheerful 
lives in the dark; to strengthen habits of mutual kindness and 
charity, since we have not yet half learned how to love each other 
as we should; to discover and appreciate, as the race has never yet 
done, the wealth of gifts and gladness in the deep heart of nature and 
of man; to make all the earth as homelike to all the men that live 
in it as we seek to make our own grounds and dwellings for our- 
selves — it may well be that to do these things now has required a 
faithful providence to close our eyes to the reward of the future, to 
the far-off dear fatherland of which a heart too homeless here 
once so fondly dreamed. 

Be all this as it may, the outcome is that the argument from 
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retribution has not demonstrated the prolongation of human exist- 
ence after death. Long ago scientific interest in the whole point 
subsided, and the apologist turned to the teleological argument for 
support of his contention. The destiny of the personal individual 
is to realize his entire endowment. No man does this in the life 
that now is. Therefore there must be another life in which he may 
do it. Such is the argument. The implications here are impor- 
tant first of all. As the transcendent idea of a world-ground finds its 
expression in faith in God, so the immortality-faith is immediately 
connected with the idea of a world-goal, the idea of a cosmic pur- 
pose or end. The argument presupposes a moral world-order. But 
the idea of a moral order of the world, on its part, is determined by 
the more universal idea of the absolute moral end or purpose of the 
world. According to this idea, the moral good striven for and at- 
tained, cannot be sacrificed to dissolution, and every end, though 
transitory to our empirical vision, must serve a permanent end, and 
in this way be preserved in the latter. Accordingly, the religious 
idea of immortality is brought into harmony with that transcendent 
rational idea which, in order to the ideal of humanity as a mere 
relatively infinite end, requires an absolutely infinite world-end, in 
which that ideal of humanity is contained as a stage of realization. 
This is the moral basis — a valid basis, as it appears to me — of 
the idea of immortality, whatever may be the truth as regards con- 
scious continuity. 

It may be mentioned parenthetically that corroboration has been 
injuriously sought for this basis in the conception of psychological 
substance. The latter affords no firm foothold for the conviction of 
the duration of the individual soul after death. Kant showed how 
easy it was to mistake the subjective unity of self-consciousness for 
the objective simplicity of the substance of the soul; and Hegel 
profoundly saw that to assume the immortality of the soul on 
account of its absolute simplicity was to affirm that the soul could 
not die because it was thus something that was dead already. The 
empirical analysis of inner experience and the investigation of psycho- 
physical interaction have proved fatal to the idea of a soul-atom, of a 
rigid soul-substance. Such an idea has done injury to the true ethical 
content of the thought of immortality. It has imported into that 
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thought an inordinate egoism which values spiritual goods, not for 
their own sake, but for the sake of their capacity to make one's own 
ego happy. Besides, it is not even true that the idea of a simple soul 
really corresponds to this egoistic wish. Such an idea awakens a 
pseudo-satisfaction. For the soul-atom, strictly referred to its logical 
definition, loses precisely those properties through which its absolute 
persistence would win ethical worth. A simple soul, detached from 
all its connections, dispenses with all those conditions on which, as 
experience teaches us, the preservation of self-consciousness, and 
therefore the existence of a personal life, depend. It is therefore 
not true that the theory of a substantial soul leads to the assumption 
of personal immortality. It is rather true that such a theory abro- 
gates personal immortality, since it substitutes the unlimited dura- 
tion of an unconscious substantial being for a being which, under 
favorable circumstances, can be interpreted as condition of further 
development independent of the present life, but never as preserva- 
tion of the spiritual good created through life. 

As a further objection to the point under review, the individual- 
istic conception of immortality is closely connected with this idea 
of a soul-atom. And it is through this individualistic thought that 
the idea of world-end receives an entirely subjective stamp, which 
threatens to overthrow the ethical worth of this idea. In this indi- 
vidualism the untransitoriness of spirit is not conceived as personal 
duration because spiritual being is thinkable for us only in the form 
of personal efficiency, but solely because it is believed that the un- 
limited subjective desire for happiness can find its satisfaction only 
in this way. The spirit is said to be immortal, not for the sake of 
the untransitory objective worth of spiritual goods, but in order that 
the given subject may enjoy this immortality. Thus egoistic hedon- 
ism seeks all the more stubbornly to maintain its place in the world 
of trancendent ideas, after it has been banished from the region of 
practical moral laws. The thought of immortality requires trans- 
formation in precisely the same sense that the apprehension of the 
motive of empirical morality has experienced it, since the derivation 
of that motive from considerations of utility has been overcome, 
practically through Christianity, theoretically through philosophic 
idealism. 
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But to return from this parenthesis. As a further constructive 
consideration, the thought of immortality, like all religious ideas, 
may be considered as a form of representation in which man 
brings the idea of the untransitory worth of moral goods home 
with warmth to his heart. But this idea implies the conviction of 
the untransitoriness of spirit in the sense that every spiritual 
power affirms its untransitory worth in the process of the growth 
of the spirit, because spirit itself is to be conceived only as incessant 
becoming, and creating. Under this presupposition, all constituents 
of spiritual development — the individual personal life, as well as the 
historical formations of the collective spirit — must participate in 
that untransitory end and purpose. Philosophy can exhibit only 
this universally valid content of the idea of immortality, while it, 
at the same time, rejects all hedonistic considerations and insists 
that the objective worth of spiritual goods, which makes their un- 
transitoriness a practical necessity, is the sole legitimate ground for 
the assumption of the indestructibility of spiritual development. 
But — and this is the gist of the matter — philosophy is not able to 
determine the relation of the universal untransitoriness of spirit 
to individual personality. Philosophy ends with the assertion of 
objective spiritual worth; with the assertion that spiritual goods 
should be striven for and valued for their own sake, and not for 
the accompanying feeling of happiness; with the assertion, finally, 
that all spiritual creations possess an absolute, and therefore 
indestructible, worth. All this is incapable of empirical demon- 
stration. It used to be said that, while philosophy could not 
bake bread, it could give us God, freedom, and immortality. But 
philosophy cannot give us anything; it can only explicate and 
appreciate values which the soil of history, watered by the blood 
and tears of countless generations of the tillers thereof, has slowly 
grown and matured. Out of this soil has sprung the conviction of 
immortality; and with reference to this matter, as to all other ideal 
goods of life, we live by faith and not by demonstration. 

And Maurice Maeterlinck P 1 Annihilation is impossible, he says, 

'Maurice Maeterlinck, the Belgian poet, is the most renowned representative of 
the religion of the new Romanticism. He seeks to write the drama of the soul, of 
the innermost man to whom all outer conduct is incidental, because it is not the deed, 
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doubtless having in mind the principle of the conservation of energy. 
But it may not be amiss to remind ourselves that, to scientific 
scruple, that principle is not entirely invulnerable; that, again, it is 
physical energy alone to which men of science postulated its applica- 
bility; that, finally, while conservation of the physical lends strong 
presumption in favor of the conservation of the spiritual, it is yet 
only presumption and not proof. Besides, the conservation of 
values is not necessarily coincident with individual immortality. 

The perpetuation of our present type of consciousness would be 
insufferable, is his second thesis. In this opinion he is in agree- 
ment with Miinsterberg, who, in his Eternal Lije, calls such a thought 
" horrible and repulsive," and who writes in his Psychology and 
Life, pp. 278 ff.: 

The ethical belief in immortality means that we as subjects of will are im- 
mortal. Death is a biological phenomenon in the world of objects in time; how 
then can death reach a reality which is not an object, but an attitude, and there- 
fore neither in time nor in space? . . . . In so far as we conceive mental life as 
an artificial psychological process in time, in so far we think of it only as part of 
a psycho-physical phenomenon, and thus never without a body, disappearing 
when the body ceases to function Only to a cheap curiosity can it 

but feeling, inner experience, that is the main thing for man. Souls are not depend- 
ent upon corporality, nor on the limits of time and space. They divin what goes 
on behind closed doors. They have power to work at a distance, to envisage the 
future as present already. It is not the senses that mediate truth to them, but imme- 
diate interrelation of souls, where soul works on soul. Therefore truth lies in silence, 
not speech. It is in solitude where men are silent, where the unconscious becomes 
living in them, and produces its mysterious effects. In this unconscious background are 
all the elementary forces, the great hatred and the great love included, which mold 
man and which afterward break forth in man as word and deed. It is the world of 
instinct that is the one true world. The poet has experienced no conversion, only 
development. His faith in the unity of the soul's life with God, the ground of all 
life, his faith in the world of the unconscious, of eternal mystery, from which we 
emerge with all our knowledge and conduct, is primary with him. So also is his cer- 
tainty of a personal end of life, which man brings with him from his most hidden 
abysses into the clear light of day. The sphinx of life remains, mocks all endeavor 
of the human spirit to get back of the mystery, to resolve it into a formula, to com- 
prehend it by means of thought. The sphinx of existence cannot be said to contribute 
to human ends. It is folly to search for an eternal order of the world, for an 
eternal righteousness. To refer equalization of this world to a future is to con- 
fess that there is no righteousness in the only world we know. All the righteous- 
ness we know is the goal of human life, the task of man. If it were already in the 
world man would not need to create it. (See Albert Kalthoff, Die Religion der 
Modernen, pp. 263-73.) 
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appear desirable that the inner life, viewed as a series of psychological facts, shall 
go on and on. Life seen from a psychological point of view as a mere chain of 

psychological phenomena is utterly worthless It is like the thought of 

endlessness in space; if we were to grow endlessly tall, so that we became large 
like the universe, reaching with our arms to the stars, physically almighty, would 
our life be more worth living, would it be better or nobler or more beautiful? 

In all this it is implied, among many other things, that there is no 
mind-action without brain-action. It is true that to this dogma of 
science Professor James in his Immortality has opposed the alterna- 
tive of a " transmissive " as well as a " productive " function of the 
brain with reference to consciousness. It may be, he thinks, that 
the brain is a viaduct through which somewhat of the absolute con- 
sciousness streams. But if this consciousness existed prior to the 
brain, it could exist after the brain collapsed. While this is to solve 
one difficulty, that of a post-existent consciousness, by another diffi- 
culty, that of a pre-existent consciousness of which we know nothing, 
and while empirically (our theories and systems aside) the produc- 
tive function of the brain seems to be a fact, and the transmissive 
does not, yet the possibility of what James contends for may be 
granted. It would seem, however, that James would have to as- 
sume the time-form of immortality which Munsterberg and Maeter- 
linck deny. This is indeed a great matter, into which, however, we 
are unable to enter in this summary discussion, much as we should 
like to point out that James in his Immortality seems to depart from 
his consistent position of the psycho-physiological unity of man. 

As to Munsterberg, I only add that he is in harmony with all 
German thinking on the subject today, when he points man to an 
immanent future, not to an imaginary "heaven." Immortality and 
eternity of man does not consist in endless duration of the indi- 
vidual, but in the eternity of the moral idea and of moral progress. 

Maeterlinck's real contribution to the subject is in his third pro- 
position. There he virtually affirms the disparateness and incom- 
mensurableness of the consciousness here and hereafter. The hints 
and illustrations on which he relies are indeed interesting and sug- 
gestive. It is on account of this disparateness that knowledge and 
proof are out of the question. But to his mind the possibility of a 
future life connected with the known possibility of the disparateness 
in question carries with it the reality of that life. I do not feel so 
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sure on this point as he does. Abandoning the soul-substance the- 
ory, if there be no continuity between my consciousness here and 
hereafter, I do not quite see how it may be said that it is I that con- 
tinues. If Peter should wake up in the morning with Paul's con- 
sciousness instead of his own, he would no longer be Peter; and I do 
not see how it would be otherwise were Peter's consciousness dis- 
continuous and de novo; besides, upon Maeterlinck's hypothesis 
would not character be depotentiated and values precarious, the 
life here without effect upon the life hereafter? Brilliant as his 
thought is, I do not feel satisfied with it. 

And Jesus? Given the Father, Lord of heaven and earth, who 
is living love, and it cannot be that Love will ever let the object upon 
which it has once bestowed itself cease to be. That would not be 
like love! Love would thus suffer loss. Add to this Jesus' thought 
of the object of that love, which is man. Faith in the infinite worth of 
human personality in the sight of God — if there was anything new 
in the convictions of Jesus, it was this. Jesus held to the worth of 
man as man, and dared to hope that man could become the home of 
the moral values and the religious blessedness which he felt in him- 
self. He cherished this hope for publicans and harlots, for out- 
casts and prodigals, for Samaritans and gentiles, for his enemies, and 
for little children. Unlike our poor hearts, exhausted by a few 
friends, the heart of the Eternal is wondrously kind, and vibrates 
sympathetically and appropriately to all the forms and grades of 
human kind, from "feathered folk and wild" to the finest exemplars of 
our race. Nor would Jesus let us plume ourselves on our advantage 
over our half-brutish ancestors back in the night and the swamp. 
It is none of our doings that we were not born in their day. It is 
not clear that what we have done is worth more than what they did. 
If anything, it is more likely that the Father heart rejoices more over 
their staggering efforts as they begin to walk than over such proud 
strides as we boast of — strides due so much to our heritage from 
their successes. The Christian idea of immortality thus admits of 
no monopoly and no aristocracy. And it may be that the bewildered 
and bruised spirit of the modern man must come back from its 
pathetic doubt to this old eternal truth of the Master for strength and 
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stay in the dark hour of life and the darker hour of death. 

George B. Foster. 

The University oe Chicago. 

As I understand M. Maeterlinck's position, it might perhaps be 
thus briefly summarized : (1) He assumes the complete dependence 
of memory upon the brain, and therefore accepts as assured the 
disappearance of memory with the dissolution of the brain. (2) He 
next seeks to show that very much might be lost in this matter of 
memory without really affecting seriously the value of the future 
life, perhaps even increasing its significance. (3) He seems still to 
see the need of some form of conscious identity, and seeks some possible 
ground of such sense of identity apart from ordinary memory. (4) He 
sets aside the results of psychical research as throwing no direct light 
on the problem of the after-life. And (5) he emphasizes the value 
of a wise use of the imagination, following out our deepest intui- 
tions and presentiments, as giving, in all probability, the best light 
on the future life, his own conclusion evidently leaning to the thought 
of "an enlarged and transformed consciousness, of which that 
which we possess today can give us no idea," except as the barest 
hints may come through this spiritual use of the imagination. 

Upon these positions of M. Maeterlinck I add the following com- 
ments: 

1. With reference to M. Maeterlinck's first position, I do not 
regard it as a necessary inference from modern psychology that mem- 
ory disappears with the brain. We are not justified, in view of any 
facts as yet available, as Professor James has said, in asserting that 
the brain has a " productive function " in its relation to the psy- 
chical states. We may equally well assume a " permissive " or 
" transmissive " function. For myself, it seems to me we must go 
still farther and say that we cannot admit, from the point of view of 
natural science, the possibility of a productive function of the brain, 
since it would deny the fundamental scientific doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy. Moreover, I doubt if anyone can give real 
meaning to any language that would affirm that the bram was a true 
cause of memory. Some such wise use of the imagination, also, as 
M. Maeterlinck commends in the latter part of his article, it would 
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seem, might well bring him rather to share such a view of the 
relation of body and mind as that which Schiller expresses in his 
Riddles 0} the Sphinx, and which Professor James quotes in his 
Human Immortality: 

Matter is an admirably calculated machinery for regulating, limiting, and 
restraining the consciousness which it encases If the material encase- 
ment be coarse and simple, as in the lower organisms, it permits only a little 
intelligence to permeate through it; if it is delicate and complex, it leaves more 

pores and exits, as it were, for the manifestations of consciousness On 

this analogy, then, we may say that the lower animals are still entranced in the 
lower stage of brute lethargy, while we have passed into the higher phase of 
somnambulism, which permits us strange glimpses of a lucidity that divines the 
realities of a transcendent world. And this gives the final answer to materialism: 
it consists in showing in detail .... that materialism is a hysteron proteron, a 
putting of the cart before the horse, which may be rectified by just inverting the 
connection between matter and consciousness. Matter is not that which pro- 
duces consciousness, but that which limits it, and confines its intensity within 
certain limits: material organization does not construct consciousness out of 
arrangements of atoms, but contracts its manifestation within the sphere which 
it permits And again, if the body is a mechanism for inhibiting conscious- 
ness, for preventing the full powers of the ego from being prematurely actualized, 
it will be necessary to invert also our ordinary ideas on the subject of memory, 
and to account for forgetfulness instead of for memory. It will be during life 
that we drink the bitter cup of Lethe, it will be with our brain that we are en- 
abled to forget. And this will serve to explain, not only the extraordinary mem- 
ories of the drowning and the dying generally, but also the curious hints which 
experimental psychology occasionally affords us that nothing is ever forgotten 
wholly and beyond recall. 

2. I think M. Maeterlinck does real service in indicating so 
clearly that the value of the future life does not depend upon our 
carrying into it, for example, all the results of our sense-memory. 
It is not only conceivable, but distinctly probable, one would 
think, quite apart from the question of the relation of memory and 
brain, that the new experience of the future life would quite over- 
lie much of the earlier existence which, from the point of view of the 
later, would be trivial and crude. And his illustration of " a blind 
man, who was also paralyzed and deaf," coming later into the full 
use of muscle and eye and ear, may well enough be no exaggeration 
of the change of form of consciousness which may await us in the 
future life. 
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3. I do not see, however, that M. Maeterlinck shows in any 
degree how there can be continued sense of identity without memory 
of any kind. It is quite possible to conceive the setting aside of 
much in memory, and yet leaving the sense of identity quite intact. 
But any " sense or insight " in the man, in the illustration just men- 
tioned, "that will make him recognize that it is indeed in him that 
the liberating miracle has manifested itself; that it is indeed his life 
and not his neighbor's, transformed and irrecognizable, but sub- 
stantially the same, that has issued from the silence and the dark- 
ness to prolong itself in harmony and light," would be, so far as I 
can see, only a different form of memory. And none of his other 
illustrations or suggestions seem to me to enable him to avoid this 
necessity. 

4. I am not sure that he does full justice to the results of psy- 
chical research, though I am inclined to agree with him that they 
cannot be said as yet to give much assurance. 

5. I quite agree with M. Maeterlinck in his contention that our 
imagination has remained, in these questions of life and death, quite 
too childish, and that the most beautiful possibilities here "are not the 
least probable." This simple insistence, with the two or three subtle 
suggestions which accompany it, seem to me to be, on the whole, 
the most valuable part of M. Maeterlinck's discussion. I am in- 
clined to think that our generation needs, more than most of those 
that have preceded it, to heed this urgent pleading that we should 
not keep our imagination captive on these spiritual themes and in 
our ultimate views. In the words of another: 

To be always trying to reach the deepest mysteries, when the ends of investiga- 
tion require us to keep steadily within the limited range of given facts, would 
only be to clog science with a sense of romance. When, on the other hand, we 
are conscious of a longing for a wide survey, for some certainty as to hopes and 
anticipations that stretch into the infinite, then we must remember that here the 
romantic may easily prove to be true, and that reality on a large scale is poetry, 
prose nothing but the arbitrary and confined view of things afforded by a low 
and narrow point of observation. 

Henry Churchill King. 
Oberlin College. 



